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For Friends’ Review. 


THE TRUE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


Ata meeting held in the spring of this 
year, at Mildmay Park, London, to present 
the report in connection with the China In- 
land Mission, sundry statements were made 
corroborative of the principle that only a 
clear call from our Heavenly Father—a dis- 
tinct illumination of the Holy Spirit showing 
the way—can constitute u valid commission 
to preach the gospel to the ‘‘ heathen ;” 
that man cannot properly send forth his fel- 
lows, although the unity of God-fearing 
friends is expected to accompany engage- 
ment in so weighty and arduous a service. 

One speaker, referring to the wrong way 
prevalent, remarked: ‘‘It seems to me that we 
have unfortunately come to associate all 
missionary endeavors with the idea of 
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|money ; but what I am persuaded should be 
| the great idea of the Christian Church—the 


jidea of taking heathenism by storm—the 


lcolonizing of heathendom with Christian 

men and women who are not paid for going, 
| seems to have at least fallen into the back- 
|ground completely.” 

One who had passed through several prov- 
| inces of China, showed how, if indeed in his 
right place, one’s proper wants would not 
“Tn all the places where 
|I went, wherever I lodged, the people took 
nothing from me. They would not have my 

money. They were very glad to receive me 
as a friend ; in every case were glad to re- 
eeive the books and tracts which I left with 


|them, and to hear the doctrine which I 


preached to them.” 
observed : 

“Tt was in Burmah that I found my first 
difficulty—not from the Chinese, not from 
the Shars, nor from the Kah-chens, nor from 
the Burmans, all these treated me with 
consideration and respect; but from our own 
authorities. Itdid not trouble me, and, as 
I told the political agent of the Indian Gov- 


The same narrator also 


}ernment at Bhamé, he must not think that 


I was at all tried or troubled because he was 
compelled to prevent me going back into 
|China; that I believed it was God who took 
me safely through China; and if God had 
wanted me to go back, the political agent 
could not have prevented me, nor the Vice- 
roy of India, nor the Queen of England, nor 
ali the monarchs under the sun. I said I 
was doing the work God had given 
me todo; and, therefore, when it came to 
me asa message from God, through him, 
that 1 was not to go back, I was not going 
to trouble about it. And so in Burmah I 
was able to labor for six months.” 
Still another spoke of the higher 
taken by the Mission : 
to me to come before 
declaration of its trust in Providence—its 
faith. I was astonished somewhat, and a 
little staggered. I have been accustomed 


ground 
‘“‘This Mission seems 
us with a naked 
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to deal with acute metapbysical men, as I 
say, for the last thirty years; have been 
led to reason upon hypotheses, and to come 
to conclusions from well-studied premises. 
But here we are led into an area of opera- 
tion spreading before us the region of faith 
and of work, and the men that enter upon it 
declare as they go forth, ‘We go in the name 
of the Lord God, trusting to Him for all 
things needful for the success of our mis- 
sion.’ No mercantile bargain, no mercen- 
ary truckling, no ‘what will you give me if 
I will go? Whatpension shall I have when 
I am superannuated?’ . . I do not say that 
some of us would not ask similar questions. 
Ido not say that I did not; but I say that 
this Mission, springing up as it has done thus 
within the last twelve years right in the 
midst of the churches, and in the midst of 
the churches in a period when it is supposed 
that they are pretty nearly developed and 
complete, is startling the whole of us by 
telling us in effect that we are not living up 
to the privileges of faith, and are not yet 
realizing what God in Christ wants the 
Church to achieve. I say that most of these 


thoughts have been suggested by the quiet, 
prayerful reading of the reports of the Mis- 
sion.” 


Reasoning from the foregoing observations, 


I think we may properly conclude with re- 
spect to gospel service in foreign lands, that 
if Friends will occupy faithfully and with 
diligence the advanced ground whereon 
Penn, Wheeler, and Grellet have trodden 
with good repute, they will find their firm 
course to be helpful to others who, with a 
single eye to God’s glory, desire to serve ac- 
ceptably in this matter, wherein the unsub 
jected creature is capable of doing signal 
disservice. 

For Friends’ Review. 

THE FLESH. 

A LETTER ADDRESSED TO AN INQUIRER. 


Dear Friend :—Thou asks what I under- 
stand by the expressions “carnal mind.” 
“ carnaliy-minded,” as used in our English 
version of the New Testament. I under- 
stand the meaning to be exactly the same as 
if the translators had used the expressions 
“the mind of the fiesh,” “ the fleshly mind,” 
or, “‘ the minding of the flesh.” 

The Greek word for flesh, and its deriva- 
tives, occur in the original of the New Tes- 
tament about one hundred and sixty times. 
One hundred and fifty times it is translated 
into the plain English word, flesh, and its 
derivatives, fleshly, ete. Ten times it is 
translated “ carnal” and “ carnally,” deriva- 
tives of the Latin word caro, flesh, and sig- 
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the flesh. I presume the translators thought 
the use of this word gave them a more brief 
and elegant expression for the text; for in- 
stance, in Rom. viii., in the original, the 
Greek word for flesh, in its different cases 
and genders, occurs eleven times in the first 
thirteen verses, and is translated by the Eng. 
lish word flesh, nine times; but in the 6th 
and 7th verses it is rendered “ carnally” 
and “carnal.” In the margin, the literal 
rendering of the Greek into English is given 
“the mind of the flesh,” or “the minding of 
the flesh.”” This same word is translated 
“carnal” and “carnally,” as applied to 
mind, Rom. viii. 6, 7. It is translated 
fleshly, as applied to mind, Col. ii. 18. It 
is translated carnal, and applied to material 
things, or pertaining to the flesh, Rom. xv. 
27; 1 Cor. ix. 11; 2 Cor. x. 4. I+ is trans- 
lated carnal, and applied to commandments 
and ordinances of God, Heb. vii. 16, and 
ix. 10. 

The same Greek word is used, and trans- 
lated flesh, in John vi. 51-56, where our 
Saviour says: ‘‘And the bread that I will 
give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” ‘* Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, 
ye have no life in you,” ete. 

It is impossible that this word, applied 
alike tothe mind, to material things, to the 
commandments and ordinances of God, and 
to the flesh of the Son of Man, the Son of 
God, can involve in itself any meaning of 
corruption or moral evil. 

Why then is ‘“ to be carnally minded,” or, 
literally, “ the minding of the flesb,” death? 
(Rom. viii. 6, 7.) Because the controlling 
purpose of the carnal or fleshly mind is to 
gratify self, or the flesh; and as “no man 
can serve two masters,” so it is impossible 
for the carnal mind, or the mind controlled 
by the love of the flesh, to be at the same 
time ‘‘ subject. to the law of God,” and con- 
trolled by the love of God. But believing, 
and turning to the Lord with full purpose of 
heart, we are “transformed by the renew- 
ing of the mind,” it ceases to be carnal, and 
becomes spiritual, and is subject to the law 
of God. It is not a new mind in the sense 
of another being, but in a new condition. 

Instead of the love of the flesh, and the 
old or carnal man received in Adam, ruling, 
the love of God is supreme; and the spirit 
of life being received in the new man, Christ 
Jesus rules in the beart or will, and makes 
us “ free from the law of sin and death.” 
Adam and Eve were made perfect, with full 
ability to obey God, and live in conformity 
to His will. The natural appetites and pas- 
sions of the flesh were given them of God, 
and necessary to existence and self-preserv® 


nifying of the flesh, fleshly, or pertaining to! tion. ‘They are not sinful in themselves, 
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neither is their exercise or indulgence under 
the control of a will regulated by the love 
of God, sinful. Yet it was through the dis- 
position or desire of the appetites and pas- 
sions for self-gratification that Satan over- 
came Eve. ‘* When the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof and did eat,” ete. Gen. iii. 6. If 
minding the flesh under Satan’s instigation 
brought Eve into disobedience and death, 
how much more shall the minding of our 
flesh, which is in an abnormal, unhealthy, 
depraved condition under the fall, keep us 
under condemnation and death! 

The appetites and passions are needful, 
and innocent when controlled by a will or 
heart in which the love of God, and the 
Spirit of Christ, or the Divine nature, reign 
supreme. But as fire isa good servant un- 
der control, but uncontrolled will destroy 
the house, so the appetites and passions 
under proper control are good; but uncon- 
trolled, may destroy both body and soul. 

W. H. Lapp. 


me 


PERFECTION IN LOVE. 


“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.’—Matt. v. 48. 


But what is that virtue of His holiness of | 
which He will make His children partak- | 


ers? God is holy as the condescending and 
merciful One. 
praise is that it must be said, He is love, in 
a sense in which it is not, and cannot besaid, 
He is omnipotence, He is justice. Love is, 
even in Him, the bond of perfectness, the 
essence of all His other attributes and per- 
fections. We may be, and we should be, 
not almighty as God is, but merciful as He 
is; and Luke, with propriety, used this 
word instead [of perfect. ] This is our perfec 
tion, this is our being entire and complete 
before God and in God. [Perfect in love to 
God and man.} For children are indeed 
only perfect as children. 
our Father as the goal of our attainment— 
“Be ye therefore ;’’ 
contains a latent pre-announcement that the 


Holy One designs to make us holy, the Per- | 


fect One to make us perfect, so now in the 
Son is the fulness of the Godhead, the plen- 
itude of Divine love, brought down in order 
that it may enter our needy souls through the 
Spirit. If we believe on His name, we are 
already regarded, through the imputation of 
righteousness to our faith, as “ complete in 
Him.” Col. ii. 10. If apprehended [laid 
hold on] of Christ, we press towards the 
mark with full earnestness of spirit, and 


This is set up by | 
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His highest, most perfect | 
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walk according to the rule, we are now 
‘ perfect” in the principle of our mind and 
will, though not yet “ perfected” in consum- 
mation and attainment. Phil. iii. 12-15,— 
Stier, “ Words of Jesus.” 

so 


ConquErors.—Blessed are they that be- 
lieve in Him, who is both willing and able 
to deliver as many as come to Him through 
true repentance from all sin, and do not re- 
solve,. .. to be the devil’s servants all 
their lifetime, but daily go on forsaking un- 
righteousness, and “ forgetting those things 
that are behind, press forward toward the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” Such shall not find 
their faith and confidence to be in vain, but 
in due time shall be made conquerors 
through Him in whom they have believed ; 
and so overcoming, shall be established as 
pillars in the house of God, so as they shall 
go nomore out. Rev. iii. 12.—R. Barclay. 











ee 


GENERAL MEETING AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 





The General Meeting which bas just been 
held in this place has been a time of great 
blessing. It continued two weeks, and the 
meetings were very large and interesting 
throughout. At the opening, we bad with 
us Helen Balkwill and Susan Doyle, from 
England, and David B. Updegraff, from 
Ohio, besides several of our own General 
Meetings committee. Ellwood Scott, of 
| Indiana, joined us at the close of the first 
week, and David B. Updegraff left two days 





| afterward. 


During the first week the preaching was 


| directed almost entirely to Christian people, 


showing us that there is a higber and better 
experience for every one of us than that first 
obtained at conversion, and urging us to 
accept of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
that our hearts might be clean and we filled 
with power to do the work set before us. 
The meetings in the daytime were !argely 


}attended by men and women of other de- 


nominations, many of whom were seeking, 
and obtained, this “fulness of the blessing 


: | of Christ.” 
and as this command | 


Some of these meetings were wonderful 





seasons of prayer, praise and testimony, 


|They were usually opened by the reading of 


a portion of Scripture, with comments 
thereon by David B. Updegraff or Helen 
Balkwill; sometimes simply by a few 
words of exhortation, and then the time was 
occupied by those who were seeking, or had 
found, this rest in Jesus. 

Our own people were almost all led into 
deeper and sweeter experiences, and these 
morning meetings were indeed “times of 
‘refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” 
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In the evening meetings one of the visit- 
ing Friends preached, another following 
with some words of exhortation in the same 
line of thought. 

Although the meetings very frequently 
were crowded, yet the people sat in rapt at- 
tention to the words of the speakers, show- 
ing untiring interest even when the sermon 
was quite long. The meetings were dis- 
missed at 9 o’clock, when those who wished 
to do so remained, and we had a time of 
prayer for those who were seeking, and tes- 


timony from such as had found salvation, | 


either from the guilt or power of sin. 

About the time that Ellwood Scott came, 
the meetings changed somewhat in charac- 
ter. After this the preaching, especially in 
the evening meetings, was mostly to the 
unconverted. On First-day afternoon the 
17th, there was a wonderful meeting, last- 


ing until after dark, in which mauy souls | 


sought and found their Saviour. This was 
the crowning day of the General Meeting. 
It was quite rainy, and yet the congrega- 
tions were large. 


ple. The rain continued through the week, 
and consequently the meetings were not so 
large. 
were small, compared with those of previous 
days, the power of the Lord was present to 
heal, and there were several conversicns. 
Many points of doctrine and practice, as 
held by Friends, were made clear to the 
people—God’s willingness to forgive sin, 
and to make the sinner His child; what He 
requires of His children in separation from 
the world and devotion to Him; the utter 
powerlessness of the natural man to live 
such a life as He requires; the baptism with 
the Holy Ghost, giving us clean hearts, and 


thus purifying our lives ; the second coming | 


of our Lord; the Lord’s Supper and baptism 
as accepted by us; and many more subjects, 
were dwelt upon and explained. Right- 
hand and left-hand errors were pointed out 
to us, and we were instructed in many 
things. 

We feel very grateful to our Father for 
this renewal of His mercy and blessing 
towards us, and pray earnestly that He may 
so keep us that the cares of the world, &c., 
may not choke the good seed, that it become 
unfruitful. For surely, after all His good- 
ness, it is but our reasonable service to 
present our bodies unto Him as living sacri- 
fices, that we may bear fruit to His honor 
and glory. Mary G. UNDERHILL. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Twelfth mo. 2d, 1878. 

MANY PRIVATE SCHOOLS abound with the 
game evils as, and offer fewer advantages 
than, the larger establishments, In both 
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cases, it has been justly observed, instruc- 
tion may be secured in the school-room, but 
education is carried on in the play-ground 
or in the dormitory. There is seldom at 
such seasons any superintendence. Neither 
the eye nor the ear of the master is with his 
pupils, and they are, for the most part, left 
without control or restraint, to follow the 
devices of their own minds.—Z. Bickersteth. 


1 
| 
| —_————"—"" eo 


A VICTORY. 





Had it been fair weather | 
the house would hardly have held the peo | 


But even when the congregations | 


| Says a correspondent of the Christian at 
| Work: Years ago, while passing tkrough 
Charles Street, Boston, in company with a 
friend, a thriving merchant who, though 
| young, was famous for his success and liber- 
ality, at a certain point near the church 
where Dr. Sharpe was then the preacher, he 
paused suddenly, and exclaimed : 

“Stop a minute! Just here I once fought 
for my soul’s life, and, by the grace of God, 
got it.” 

“ Pray tell me about it,’ I replied. 

“Tt happened in the time of my clerk- 
ship,” said he, ‘‘ soon after coming from my 
country home to the city. 

“T left my room one Friday evening fora 
stroll by this Back Bay. While standing 
here a moment, I was hailed by a young 
clerk whom I had often met in Kilby Street. 
| He was two years older than myself, smart, 
clever, with an air and manners that to me 

were very attractive. 

“ Looking toward ‘the Hill’ over there— 
then notorious for its places of questionable 
amusements—he said, ‘I’m so lucky to have 

;met you. Now come up the hill with me, 
we’ll have such a nice time.’ 

“ Young and social myself, it seemed im- 
possible to resist. How could 1? Having 
taken a few steps toward ‘the Hill,’ all at 
once the chapel in the rear of the church re- 
minded me of an indefinite promise I had 
made to an old friend, that I would join him 
‘sometime’ on Friday evening at the weekly 
meeting there. But I was moving ‘the 
other way.’ Itseemed now as if I heard 
his voice of warning: ‘ If you go yonder to- 
night, you will never again feel like going 
to the chapel. Which party will you join? 
Answer.’ 

“Tt was the crisis of my life. Here I 
stood where two ways met. The debate 
was torture. I prayed inwardly. Power 
came. I stopped short, mentioned the 
pledge given to my older friend, bowed off 
and hastened to the chapel. 

“What a welcome I had there! I soon 
found myself at home, and am at home there 
yet; in companionship with a band of young 
men, true fellow-workers, who are trying 
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under the leadership of Christ, ‘ to make the 
world better for being in it.’ 

“The epitaph of this ‘ good soldier’ may 
be found at Forest Hill Cemetery : 

“«To Nathaniel Ripley Cobb: died May 
92nd, 1834, aged 36, and during a mercan- 
tile career of twelve years dispensed upward 
of forty thousand dollars.’ ” 

This was the man who, when twenty- 
three years old, wrote these words :— 


“By the grace of God I will never be| 


worth more than fifty thousand dollars. 
“By the grace of God I will give one- 


fourth of the net profits of my business to| 


charitable and religious uses. 

“If I am ever worth twenty thousand 
dollars, I will give one-half of my net profits 
and if I am ever worth thirty thousand I 
will give three-fourths, and the whole after 
fifty thousand dollars. 

‘So help me God, or give to a more faith- 
ful steward, and set me aside. 


November, 1821. N. R. Coss.” 


He kept his covenant ; and at one time on 
finding that his property had increased be- 
yond fifty thousand dollars, he at once de- 
voted the surplus, $7,500, to charitable and 
religious uses. This was the man who on 
his dying bed could say, “I have been ac- 
tive and busy in the world; God has pros- 
pered me; I have everything to tie me bere ; 


I have property enough, but how small and | 


mean does this world appear when we are 
on a sick-bed. My hope in Christ is worth 
infinitely more than all other things. 
blood of Christ, the blood of Christ, 


but Christ! "— The Boston Christian. 


none 


oe _ 
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Review. 
DARK CONTINENT. 
(Continued from page 259 ) 

At Kagebyi, on the shore of Lake Victor- 
ia, @ camp was at once located. After 
several days spent in necessary rest and in 
preparing their boat, the Lady 
service, Stanley and ten of the Wangwana 
of some experience in boat life, started east- 
wardly on their adventurous voyage around 


the lake, leaving the balance of the company | 


in charge of Pocock and Barker. It will be 
as well to state, in advance, that the Vic- 
toria Nyanza is about two hundred miles in 
greatest width from east to west, and of 
nearly the same length from north to south. 

The rainy season still continuing, heavy 
storms, with vivid lightning and crasbing 
peals of thunder, were frequent, and several 
times they narrowly escaped being swamped 
by the turbulent waves and the accompany- 
ing down-pour of rain. The natives being 
frequently hostile, and the shores in many 


places infested with hippopotami and croco-| 


The | 


Alice, for | 


diles, they usually considered it safer at night 
to risk the perils of the sea, anchored under 
the lee of some island, rather than to encoun- 
ter the lurking dangers of the mainland. 
“The hippopotami,” says Stanley, ‘‘were an 
exceedingly belligerent species,’ and “we 
were frequently chased by them.” 

Upon arriving at the northeast corner of 
the lake, which is within ten miles of the 
jline of the equator, the boat’s prow was 
turned westward. They encountered here a 
severe storm, the temperature suddenly fall- 
|ing many degrees, and causing a ‘“‘shower of 
hailstones of great size,” which pelted them 
with much force. Meantime, “the rain fell 
in sheets, while the lightning blazed, pre- 


,|ceding the most dreadful thunder-claps,” 


says the narrator, ‘I remember to have ever 
heard.” Diligent bailing was required to 
keep the boat from sinking. Two days later, 
after a sharp encounter with some natives of 
Uvuma Island, they rounded the western 
| point of the latter and found themselves at 
the outlet of the lake, aud in the channel of 
the Victoria Nile. They descended the 
river twenty miles to Ripon Falls, which 
Speke had discovered and named ; but, hear- 
ing that King Mtesa, of Uganda, awaited 
'their coming, Stanley deferred a more par- 
ticular examination of the channel and falls, 
until a subsequent occasion. 
Five beautiful canoes sent 





by Mtesa, 
‘accompanied the Lady Alice to the landing 
place of Usavara, where a large body of 
musketeers and a crowd of the Waganda* 
populace were in readiness to give them a 


| friendly .reception. ‘Numerous kettle and 
| brass drums sounded a noisy welcome, and 
| flags, banners and bannerets waved, and the 
| people gave a great shout.”’ Stanley was at 
once conducted to the presence of the prime 
|minister and principal chiefs, and, after a 
long conversation, was made the recipient 
of a regal bounty of provisions, as, oxen, 
sheep, goats, bananas, corn, rice, eggs and 
maramba or banana wine, all sent by the 
king, who also signified by his messenger 
|that the stranger would ‘be presently ac- 
corded an interview. 
Stanley describes this King Mtesa, whose 
name has now become as widely known as 
that of most monarchs, as follows: ‘ In per- 
son Mtesa is tall, probably 6 feet 1 inch, and 
slender. He has very intelligent and 
agreeable features, reminding me of some of 
|the faces of the great stone images at 
Thebes, and of the statues in the museum at 
Cairo. He has the same fulness of lips, but 
their grossness is relieved by the general 
| expression of amiability blended with digni- 


*Waganda means the people of Uganda; and in the same 
manner, the Wavuma are the people of Uvuma, Wasoga, the 
| people of U soga, etc. 
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ty that pervades his face, and the large, lus-| camp at the south end of the lake, following 
trous, lambent eves that lend it a strange|the western shore. Much difficulty was ex- 
beauty, and are typical of the race from which | perienced in obtaining provisions from the 
I believe him to have sprung. His color is| natives.. When in an almost famished state, 
of a dark red brown, of a wonderfully smooth | having landed on an island called Bumbireh, 
surface. He seems to be interested in the| they were attacked with such ferocity that 
discussion of the manners and customs of| they only escaped after firing at and killing 
European courts, and to be enamored of| several of their assailants. Upon arriving 
hearing of the wonders of civilization. He|at Kagehyi, their camp, they found that 
is ambitious to imitate as much as lies in bis| Barker and six of the Wangwana had died. 
power the ways of the white man.” Had they not returned when they did, 
Rubaga, the capital, which is three hours’| sixty of the men would have deserted the 
march from the lake, crowns the summit ofa) following day. Stanley himself was pros- 
rounded conical hill, and is approached by | trated with fever for a number of days, after 
very broad avenues on its several sides.| which, having with considerable difficulty 
The king’s residence is a lofty barn-like| purchased some canoes, he embarked for 
structure, and is grass-thatched like the| Mtesa’s capital. Trouble was again ex- 
huts which surround it. The habitations,| perienced with the savages of Bumbireh, 
as yet, do not seem in keeping with the| who, disputing the passage of the expedi- 
other approaches to white civilization ex-| tion, were fired into and a number slain, as 
hibited by the bronze-skinned Waganda. | had been the case before. 
Unlike most of the natives of equatorial; When Stanley reached Uganda, he found 
Africa, they were clad in robes. The king’s|that Mtesa, with a large army, had pro- 
country, so much of it at least as was seen | ceeded against the Wavuma (inhabiting the 
from his capital, wore an inviting aspect. island at the outlet of the lake), who had 
“On all sides rolled in grand waves a| refused to pay tribute and had been other- 
voluptuous land of sunshine, and plenty, and| wise rebellious. Stanley estimated the 
early summer verdure, cooled by soft breezes | strength of Mtesa’s army at 150,000 war- 
from the great equatorial fresh-water sea. | riors, but as the number of their canoes was 
Isolated hill-cones, similar to that of Rubaga, | limited, only about one-tenth of the army 
or square tabular masses, rose up from the| could be engaged in fighting at one time. 





beautiful landscape to attract, like mys-| After several unsuccessful attempts bad 


teries, the curious stranger’s observation, | been made by the Waganda to lend on the 
and villages and banana grovesof still fresher | island, Stanley undertook to solve the diffi- 
green, far removed on the crest of distant|culty by constructing a large floating bat- 
swelling ridges, announced that Mtesa|tery, formed of several canoes fastened 
owned a land worth loving. Dark.sinuous | together, and with high wicker-work sides. 
lines traced the winding courses of deep|This singular apparition so frightened the 
ravines filled with trees, and grassy extents! Wavuma that they forthwith came to terms, 
of gently undulating ground marked the| and so the war closed. 
pastures; broader depressions suggested the! Several wecks more were passed in the 
cultivated gardens and the grain fields,| enjoyment of Mtesa’s hospitality, when our 
while on the far verge of the horizon we /explorer, having satisfied himself that the 
saw the beauty and the charm of the land) Victoria Nyanza had no other outlet than 
melting into the blues of distance.” the one which he bad seen, and having been 
Stanley estimates the country of Mtesa to | furnished by the king with an escort of over 
be 300 miles in length and 60 in breadth, | 2,000 men, that he might safely explore the 
and to contain a population of 2,000,000) Muta Nzigé—a large body of water about 
people. The king had embraced the relig-| 100 miles west of Lake Victoria—set out to 
ion of Mohammed ; but Stanley, having had| accomplish that purpose. Passing through 





numerous conversations with him upon the 
doctrines of Christianity, he professed to| 
accept the same, and authorized Stanley to) 
invite missionaries to settle in his domin- 
ions. The traveller accordingly wrote sundry 
letters, which were duly sent to the London | 
Daily Telegraph and the New York Herald, | 
and missionaries were dispatched to King 
Mtesa. The result is to be seen. 

Two weeks having been spent in Uganda, 
Stanley and his Wangwana in the Lady 
Alice, having promised to return with the 





rest of the expedition, set sail for their 


|a hilly country, they came into a mountain- 


ous region, singularly wild and picturesque, 
which Stanley characterizes as ‘‘the Swit- 
zerland of Africa.” The summit of one of 
the mountains, to which was given the 


‘name of Mount Gordon-Bennett, he com- 


puted to be 15,000 feet above the sea. On 
the 11th day of First month, 1876, they 
arrived at the edge of the plateau, at the 
base of which, some 1,500 feet below, lay 
the lake Muta Nzigé.* But the Wanyoro, 
*The Albert Nyanza, discovered by Sir Samuel Baker in 


1864, lies a i short distance northeast of, if indeed it does 
not connect with, the Muta Nzige. 





in whose country they were, warned the in- 
truders to depart, and so worked on the 
fears of the Waganda, that they refused to 
stay even the two days which Stanley said 
would satisfy him. The Waganda, there- 
fore, departed for their own country, while 
Stanley, marching southward, and nearly 
parallel with Lake Victoria, at an average 


distance of about thirty miles west of it. | 
proceeded to examine (in part) the course of 


the Alexandra Nile. This large stream, 
which was seen by Speke in 1858, conveys 
the waters of the Alexandra Nyanza into 
Lake Victoria, and is therefore that lake’s 
principal feeder. 

The large district of Karagwé extends 
slong the right bank of the Alexandra Nile, 
and its prince or king, Rumanika, is de- 
scribed by Stanley as a remarkably tall, 
venerable, mild-mannered man, with a placid 
face, and a voice whose calm and soft modu- 
lations appeared to strangely subdue all who 
came within the sound of it. Although a 


Pagan, Stanley confesses that Rumanika’s| 
ways were in sharp and agreeable contrast | 


with those of Mtesa, who, notwithstanding 
bis inclination or fancy for Christianity, was 
gubject to frequent violent outbursts of pas- 
sion, so that he might be represented as 
Fury personified. Leaving, with regret, 
the benign prince of Karagweé, the expedition 
continued southwestwardly through a coun- 


try which Stanley had partly travelled over | 


when in his search for Livingstone, and late 
in the Fifth month arrived at Ujiji, on the 
east shore of Lake Tanganika. 

(To be continued.) 


te. _ 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 
ABRIDGED FROM HIS MEMOIRS. 


(Continued from page 264.] 

A trip to Scotland was much enjoyed by 
William Allen. One of the incidents of it is 
thus described: 

“The view of the Tay and its cultivated 
valley, on approaching Perth, is very fine. 
At Dunkeld we come among mountains, and 
enter the Highlands. We went through 
the charming grounds of the Duke of Athol 
to the Hermitage Rumbling bridge, &c. 
Here a waterfall dashes among tke huge 
rocks, which are scattered along the bed of 
the torrent in the utmost confusion ; close by 


itis an elegant room like a summer house, | 


called the temple of Ossian; opposite the 
entrance is a picture of the blind bard with 


his favorite dogs, well painted, and as large | 


as life. Chairs are placed, that the company 
aid of a skylight, when on a sudden the 
Whole is withdrawn into a recess, and you 
see a handsome room beyond, with the water- 
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fall appearing through the front window. 
On going into the room, panels of looking 
| glass, placed at different angles, multiply 
views of the fall, and a very large mirror in 
| the ceiling gives it the appearance of rolling 
|down on one’s head. It is said that the old 
| gardener, who died a few years ago, planted 
fourteen millions of trees.’ Subsequently, 
thirteen millions more were planted. 

About this time William Allen became 
acquainted with Robert Owen, of New La- 
nark, Scotland, who had deeply interested 
himself in extensive plans for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the operatives in 
factories, &c. For this purpose he estab- 
lished model villages, making admirable ar- 
rangements for comfort and moral advance- 
ment. Owen solicited William Allen and a 
few other philanthropic persons to join him 
in this concern, which they consented to do. 
It was, however, soon discovered that his 
religious views were very defective, although 
in his practical work there was much to be 
approved. They insisted, therefore, before 
concluding any agreement with him, that 
tbere should be religious training for the 
children, and that the Holy Scriptures should 
be read in the schools, to which Owen finally 
but reluctantly assented. Some extracts 
from a letter addressed by William Allen to 
Owen about a year afterwards show the 
feelings with which he entered into the con- 
eera, and the faithfulness with which he 
dealt with Owen when his infidel views 
were more plainly developed. After men- 
tioning his attachment to Owen on account 
of his kindly, benevolent disposition,and the 
good sense which marked his general plans 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
laboring classes, he says: 

“T fondly hoped that one establishment 
might be found in which it should be proved 
that it was possible to provide for the com- 
fort, the morals, and the happiness of a poor 
population, without injury to the pecuniary 
interests of the emplovers, and that New La- 
nark might be held up as an example to the 
world. What pleasure did I not anticipate 
in giving my humble co-operation to such a 
work, and with what zeal did I endeavor to 
bring others to assist, who may now consider 
me as having been made a dupe to designs 
which my heart could never approve. It is 
now the general opinion that my friend is 
the determined enemy of all revealed reli- 
gion. Nowif this opinion of the public is 
correct, we have indeed cause of bitter com- 
plaint. We came into the concern not to 


'form a manufactory of infidels, but to sup- 
may all sit and admire the picture by the 


port a benevolent character in plans of a 
very different nature, in which the happi- 
ness of millions, and the cause of morality 
and virtue are deeply concerned. 
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“T feel assured that the Divine blessing 
eannot be expected upon a concern which is 
to be made the instrument of attacking re- 
vealed religion. If a man will believe no- 
thing which cannot be mathematically de- 
monstrated to him, nothing which is beyond 
the reach of his limited capacities and pow- 
ers, he must remain in darkness so long as 
it is impossible for finite to comprehend infi- 
nite. 

“The lives of true Christians, whatever 
particular denomination they might bear, 
have always been uniformly the same ; they 
have been marked by love to God and good 
will to men; they have been assisted by a 
strength beyond that of their natural facul- 
ties, which, however exalted and improved, 
cannot of themselves produce steady and 
uniform virtue.” 


[To be continued. } 
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«YEA, AND HIS OWN. LIFE ALSO.” 
LUKE XIv. 26. 

Many are timid in pressing the requirements 
of the gospel of Christ. He Himself was not 
so. He cut down tothe core and marrow of| 
things in His discourses. He laid bare the in- 
tents of the heart by His words. He asked for 
nosuperficial allegiance,but for one which would 
not endure that any rival should supplant the 
sentiment of love and duty towards Himself. 
He knew that dedication to Himself would 
break down and set aside that which was sel- 
fish and base in men’s natures, and bring into 
dominion in them all that was noble, true, and 
pure. 

“In Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 


The holy, lovely, and perfect attri- 
butes of the Deity were displayed by Him. He 
could say, “ He that hath seen Me, hath seen | 
the Father.” His very presence among men 
revealed the greatest love, and challenged their 
love in return. He sought their highest wel- 
fare, and nothing that stood in the way of this 
could He allow them to cherish. The multi- 
tudes attracted by His miracles, and with light 
thoughts of what His kingdom meant, went 
with Him, and He turned to show them the 
real terms of discipleship. If any human affec- 
tion, right in its place, and sanctified as it be- 
comes by true religious experience, came be- 
tween the heart and Him, it must so far be 
hated. Wherein a man’s self-love, his self-life 





| ness, must do great good. 
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stood in the place of fealty to Christ, he must 
hate and renounce it. This was the trouble 
with the rich young man. He had many amia- 
ble traits, apparently, but he did not hate his 
own self-life and follow the Lord Jesus. He 
weighed a few thousands of silver against the 
love and salvation of the Christ of God. What 
a miserable exchange! He who knows com- 
munion with Christ learns that it outweighs all 
else. 

This deep earnestness is what is needed now. 
That men should count the cost, find that they 
cannot pay the debt themselves, and come to 
Christ, parting with all, that through His grace 
they may have not only discharge from old 
sins, but grace to build on the true foundation 
a superstructure of faithful service. Men are 
wanted in the Church now who do not contend 
with their Heavenly Father in the discipline 
He bestows, nor look back after having put 
their hand to the plough, but who accept all 
and bear their cross, following their Lord. 
These are they who can be used by Him in ex- 
tending and establishing His kingdom in the 
world. 

Tue Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association 
of Philadelphia have issued another number of 
the Freedman's Friend, from which it appears that 
they have again opened schools at fifteen places 
in Virginia and North Carolina, under the care of 
thirty teachers, of whom one-half are colored. 
The teachers were welcomed back by their former 
pupils on their return to duty, and the desire to 
learn seems almost as strong as ever among the 
colored people. These thirty teachers, all giving 
instruction not only in letters, hut in the practi- 
cal duties of life, and in the truths of the Bible, 
among young people who receive it wi h readi- 


2 


The brave struggle 
towards a higher plane of intelligence, religion 
and social condition, in which the colored people 
are now engaged, challenges our sympathy and 
help. Our interests are closely bound up with 
theirs. Neither as members of the same nation 
nor as neighbors, according to the definition of 
our Lord, can we pass them by without personal 
loss, a loss which will be most clearly seen in 
the light of eternity. The Association is in want 
of funds, which may be sent to Richard Cad- 
bury, Treasurer, 108 south Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 


-_ 


Joun D. Mi es, Agent for the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, was called recently to Washington 
by the Indian Department, and has been spend- 
ing some time there on official business. Among 
other matters he was desired by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to present plans and 
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estimates for school buildings to accommodate 
from 125 to 150 pupils each, to be erected for 
the Indians of his Reservation. With some 
assistance from friends in Philadelphia, he pre- 
pared plans and estimates, which, with a few 
modifications, have been approved by the Com- 
missioner, and he is authorized to advertise for 
bids for the construction of one building. He 
writes from Washington under date of gth in- 
stant, that news had just been received there 
that highwaymen had captured the stage coach 


sixty miles north of the Agency, last week, had | 


robbed the passengers, one of whom was a lady, 


and had then taken two of the mules from the | 


stage and escaped. 
As he expects to go over the same road to his 


Agency with his wife and little children, who will | 


accompany him from Lawrence, it cannot but 
cause solicitude. 
Heavenly Father will protect and preserve them 
not only on this journey, but through life. 

Agent Miles has also submitted estimates for 
an ample supply of agricultural implements for 
his Indians, and hopes, upon the opening of 
spring, to be able to furnish all those disposed to 
labor, with the needful tools. 


There is great cause for thankfulness for the | 


We trust that our gracious | 
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DIED. 


STANLEY.—Of diphtheria, on the 25th of Elev- 
enth ‘month, 1878, Richard Fernando Stanley, aged 
| three years; also, thirty-six hours later, of the same 
| disease, King Wiilie Stanley, aged five years, sons of 

Elwood and Sarah L. Stanley, members of Dover 
Monthly Meeting, North Carolina. Our Saviour said, 
« Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
}them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matt. xix. 14. 

Ye Christian parents, dry your tears ; 
O why should they be shed ? 

This may console your cares and fears, 
Jesus will raise the dead. 





How happy will your meeting be 
Before the Saviour’s face, 

Where your dear children jou shall see, 
In heaven, that happy place. 


OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 
AT UNION SprINGS, New York. 


The Winter Term opens on the 2nd day of First 

; month, 1879, at half-past 10 A. M., and continues 

thirteen weeks. After a vacation of ten days, the 

Spring Term opens on the 8th of Fourth month, and 

| continues twelve weeks. For further information or 
admission, address J. J. THOMAs, 

Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y. 


EE SE ES EL 


NOTES. 


large measure of success which has attended the | 


labors of Agent Miles and his coadjutors among 
their people. Should he erect the new school, he 
will require an able principal and teachers to 
conduct it. 


“o> 


THE bill to provide for a commission of en- 
quiry concerning the alcoholic liquor traffic, 
which has thrice passed the United States Sen- 
ate, is now pending with the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, 
and the friends of the cause of temperance can 
do service by promoting early action on the 
bill, The session will be a short one, and if a 
Commission which would make an impartial 
and thorough enquiry into this subject, can be 
appointed, its report would be of great value. 
Forms of petition can be had of the National 
Temperance Society of New York; office 58 
Reade street. 


2. 


“ HEAVENLY Dawn.” Original and selected 
pieces. By Margaret H. Morris. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 1879 
Price $1 The modest title of this book cor- 
responds to the poetic merit of the collection. 
The atmosphere of home and of purity pervades 
the volume, and the pieces are fitted to soothe 
care and inspire sentiments of trust and hope in 
doing the duties of daily life. 


e 


25. 


At a Christian Convention recently held in 
| Dublin, H. Dening said that the want of a 
| Divine call was one cause of failure in the Lord's 
| vineyard; the second was want of devotedness. 
| Christians are often ‘‘ too respectable ’’ to work 
| for their Master. A third cause was want of re- 
| tirement ; a fourth was want of separation from 
the world: and a fifth wantof faith. The secret 
ot success he said,was union with the Father and 
the Son, and a laying hold upon the power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

As a consequence of Joshua Poole’s work 
among the thieves of London, a home for the 
temporary care of those who desire to abandon 
their crimes and live an honest life, has been es- 
tablished in King street, and now has twenty-two 
inmates. Discharged prisoners from the gaols 
are also fed and aided here till they can procure 
employment, and all are brought under the influ- 
ence of love, example and instruction. 


JosePH Cook has resumed his lectures in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. That of the 4th of last 
month was on the “ Infidel Attack on Property.” 
He asserts that soon the United States will be 
one of the wealthiest of nations, and there will 
be great inequality of property, some holding 
vast amounts, and many lacking. He believes 
that the formation of a large class of poor and 
unemployed people in our cities isa danger pres- 
ent and future to the nation, and that the only 
way to avoid the dangers from an indigent class, 
an unemployed class, and an ignorant class, is to 
labor to prevent or tessen the formation of an 
unprincipled class among both rich and poor. 
Persistent preaching of the Gospel, the recogni- 
tion of the love of God as a Father towards all, 
and at the same time of His authority and moral 
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laws, so that men shall aid what He approves, 
and condemn what He disapproves, he regards 
as the hope of the Republic. 


Tue Christian Union well says, America needs 
a revival of authority. We need fewer laws but 
more law. We need it in the family, the State, 
the teachings of religion. We can neither afford 
to abolish from the household the rod whose 
sparing spoils the child, nor from the halls of jus- 
tice the *‘ sword’ which is a terror to evil doers, 
nor from the pulpit the sanctions of Mount Sinai. 
Children should not merely be persuaded, they 
should be governed. Before they are taught to 


listen to reason, they should be taught to listen 
to authority. 


THE frequency of suicide among people who 
fall under some trial, perhaps about property or 
other temporal cause, is distressing. Self-murder 
is as wicked as the murder of another. He who, 
not insane, kills himself, enters eternity guilty of 
one of the greatest crimes, and if there be any 


truth in revealed religion must enter upon the 
torments of hell. 


~~ 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Since the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, the 
spiritual blessings which attended it have been 
continued. Series of meetings have been held 
at Deer Creek, and in Charles Co., Md., and at 
Winchester, Va. Inall these places the seed of 
the word fell upon hearts which the Lord had 
prepared, and many have been refreshed in 
their spiritual experience. Not a few who 
have attended the meetings have turned to the 
Lord with full purpose of heart, and while re- 
joicing in forgiveness and reconciliation, desire 
to follow Him faithfully. To see meetings and 
neighborhoods thus revived, is great encourage- 
ment to those of the members who long that 
the Lord’s cause may prosper. Bible-classes and 
social meetings following the public meetings, 


have been useiul, and occasions of fellowship 
and strength. 


~CORRESPONDENC 








SPRINGDALE MONTHLY MEETING, IOWA. 

Springdale Monthly Meeting was held on 
the 23d of Eleventh month. There were no 
strangers present, and the meeting rather 
small, yet the dear Lord was present to 
bless, and we often heard the remark, 
“‘T think it was one of the best Monthly 
Meetings I ever attended.” Many testimo- 
nies were given from differeat parts of the 
house ; one minister spoke from the text, 
‘“‘ By the grace of God I am what I am.” 
Prayer offered on the gathering of the 
Meeting for a blessing in the revival of the 
work among us was fully answered by the 
Lord. The recess of half an hour was 
a season of blessing, as it gave an oppor- 
tunity for personal religious interviews, 
from which we could return to the business 


of the meeting with souls and bodies re- 
freshed. 


At the opening of the business meeting, 
J. Y. Hoover and wife returned a Minute 
granted them a year ago for labor within the 
limits of our own Yearly Meeting among 
Friends and others. They have held series 
of meetings, and have engaged in other 
religious service. They gave a satisfactory 
account of their labors, and obtained with 
much unity and sympathy a Minute for 
service the coming year. Surely the fields 
are white unto the harvest, and the laborers 
are few. A MEMBER. 


LIGHT BREAKING AMONG THE KARENS. 


The following letter was addressed to a 
member of New England Yearly Meeting. 
Charlotte B. Thomas is an American lady 
who has been for twenty years a missionary 
among the Karens of Burmah. She was 
present at the Yearly Meeting of New Eng- 
land when last in this country, and may be 
remembered by many who were there at the 
same time : 


LETTER FROM CHARLOTTE B. THOMAS. 
Hintuapa, Oct, 5th, 1878. 

Dear Friend :—More than four years have 
now passed since I left America the second 
time for Burmah. During that time I have 
enjoved almost uninterrupted health. The 
severe cold which lasted me a few weeks, of 
the last cold season, disappeared with the 
beginning of the hot weather. 

The present rainy season is an uncom- 
fortable one. I never before knew so much 
hot weather all along through the rainy 
season. But this has been an exceptionally 
bealthy season in Hinthada, although the 
the reverse has been true in many other 
places. In school there has been ouly one 
case of severe illness, and that one of locked 
jaw, resulting from an accident. 

Our new plan for schools is prospering 
quite beyond my expectations. Of this I 
| will write more particularly another time. 
I now indulge strong hopes of yet seeing 4 
common school system established among 
the Karens of Burmah. The intense inter- 
est I feel on this subject, and my joy at the 
prospect of success, cannot be understood by 
my friends in America. 

But this is not the best news I have to 
tell, but here I must pause to gain command 
over my feelings, or I cannot tell you calmly 
of the great goodness of God to us in this 
mission at the present time. 

Three years ago the state of the heathen 
here was very disheartening, but not long 
after a change was apparent. The preach- 
\ers would sometimes say, ‘The ears of the 
heathen are getting thinner; they listen dif: 
ferently from what they used to,’ and the 
disciples would now and then mention cases 
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of special interest. Two years ago a little 
girl wrote from a distant village, “0, 
mamma, the heathen are beginning to wor- 
ship.” During the last two seasons of jun | 
gle travel I was convinced that the heathen 
were waking up. We have been cheered in| 
times past, by some accessions to the churches | 
from the ranks of heathenism, but there has! 
been no such general movement as we have| 
wished to see. 

But now there is great cause for encour.) 
agement. It is as if the gospel leaven| 
which has been working these many years, | 
has at length affected the whole mass of the| 
people. Never before was there such a} 
general uprising among the Hinthada Ka-| 
rens in favor of Christianity. It is not| 
simply that the heathen listen well when| 
talked to, but they manifest an inquiring) 
spirit, and seem weary of their heathenism. | 
Many seem to realize that the religion of| 
Jesus Christ is just what they need, and 
what sooner or later they must have. They) 
say, “‘ We are coming, we are surely coming; 
we are almost ready.’’ From all directions 


come calls for preachers far beyond our| 
ability to supply. 

Several good men are now spending their | 
whole time itinerating among the heathen. | 
They are greatly encouraged by what they 


see and hear, and cheerfully endure the bard-| 
ships of the work now that they see that their | 
labors are not in vain. 

For the last two months the reports, | 
verbal and written, from the jungle, have 
been of the most exciting interest. Last 
week Too-wah wrote me from the east, 
“The heathen of this Toung-bo-la plain are 
mightily shaken. They seem all ready to 
receive the truth.” I could not then finish 
the letter for my tears. Can it be that 
Toung-bo-la is coming too? I asked. It 
seemed too wonderful to be true, for that) 
plain, although one of the most populous 
Karen districts, has been perbaps the 
hardest, most hopeless portion of this mis- 
sion field. 

Thus, in many instances, the news come 
from wholly unexpected quarters, often from 
villages of which I bad never heard before. | 

In this uprising, I recognize an answer to 
prayer. Not a few of my friends have 
assured me that they were praying for a 
blessing on the work here. Sach letters! 
have greatly cheered my heart. The Christ- 
ians here, too, of late, have been specially 
earnest in praying for the conversion of 
their heathen neighbors. I can never forget 
the earnest pleading of my busband for this 
people. How he longed to have them come 
in by thousands instead of by tens and 
twenties. I have always believed that such 
prayers as his must be answered. 


| meet them.” 
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Now we need your prayers more than 
ever. Do not understand by what I have 
said that multitudes are already converted 
to Christ. The most I can say is that there 
is a state of great commotion among these 
heathen, and good reasons to hope for a 
large ingathering before long. Ob! help 
now by your earnest intercessions on our 
behalf. The work is God’s aloue. We are 
so weak, so helpless, so insignificant, and all 
we can do so little, that, could we not look 
above for help, we might well give up so 
mighty a work in despair. Then let us, 
with Asa, cry unto our God, and say, ‘‘Lord, 
it is nothing with thee to help, whether 
with many or with them that bave no 
power: help us, O Lord our God.” 

As ever, affectionately, 

OC. B. THomas. 


Tue Hoty Spirit’s Inwarp Work.—‘ It 
was without human aid, that | might give 
God the glory,’—said Wilberforce Rich- 
mond to his father, Legh Richmond, a short 
time before the decease of the former at the 
early age of seventeen. ‘I have felt a 
backwardness, particularly of late, to dis- 
close what was passing in my mind, and had 
you pressed me more than you have done to 
speak of myself, I believe you would have 
failed to obtain your object. But now I 


| feel quite at liberty to talk of myself; and I 


first tell you that I think I see God’s de- 
sign in keeping me thus shut up from you. 
It was His gracious purpose to teach me, in 
the privacy and solitude of inward medita- 
tion, my state as a sinner, and the nature of 
salvation by a Saviour. Here I learned the 
deep things of God, and now I would come 
forth and tell you what Christ has done for 
my soul.” 


A Goop Articte or DrscrpLine. — It 
would not appear that the Belgian courts of 
justice have anything in common with the 


| Society of Friends in England and this 


country, yet the ruling adopted in M. Phil- 
lipart’s case —the great French-Belgian 
railway contractor —directly follows the dis- 
cipline of that exemplary body. The 
Friends ‘disown,’ witbout fear or favor, 
any member of their Society who “ bas in- 
curred liabilities knowing his inability to 
No previous “ weight ” in the 
Society or distinction as a member is con- 
sidered in bar of judgment. Whatever may 
be the seeming severity of its application in 
exceptional cases, there is no doubt that this 
searching article of discipline is most 
wholesome in its influence. The Belgian 
railway contractor was acquitted of the 
charges of embezzlement brought against 
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ment for the breach of trust involved in in- 
curring liabilities without the means of 
meeting them. Whatever quaintness there 
may be to the unaccustomed hearer in some 
of the “Queries” of the Society named 
above—inquiries rightly construed to cover 
most of the relations, social and domestic, 
of its members one with another and with 
the world—there is this value in the testi- 
mony with regard to business, that it comes 
directly to the point. And that is a point 
that the conduct of some modern business 
affairs, and the every-day expenditures of a 
good many households, lose sight of alto- 
gether.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


him, but sentenced to six months’ at 


—_— 2 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMIS 
SIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1878, claims among changes and | 
improvements in the service, the enforce- | 
ment of rules of the service previously estab- 
lished, stricter accountability of employees, | 
and that the affairs of the office in Washing- 
ton have been put upon a thoroughly busi- 
ness basis. Contractors have been held to 
their agreements, and attempted evasions 
followed by deductions of pay, which would 
protect government interests and deter from 
the repetition of offeuces, while some dis- 
honest parties have been and are being 
prosecuted and convicted. 

That thirty-five new appointments of 
Agents have been made has necessarily 
caused much disarrangement of the service, 
and we would be glad to be able to believe 
that most of the changes will prove of great 
benefit to it. 

As heretofore, “the attention of -Agents 
has been called to the necessity of 
bringing their Indians to self-support at an 
early day,” but special progress in this 
course has apparently been made during the 
year. 

The course adopted by the previous Com- 
missioners of supplying a few cattle to form 
berds for raising stock is to be extended to 
each Indian school, and cattle raising to be 
encouraged wherever practicable. This will 
still require husbandry to be followed by 
the Indians for useful employment, and for 
a varied supply of food, &c. A new form 
of beef contract has been adopted with good 
resulis, better beef and a provision that if 
an Agent at any time bas to take poor beef 
to keep his Indians from starving, a deduc- 
tion will be made from contract prices. 

A system of consolidating Agencies has 
been begun, which looks towards the reduc- 
tion of the present seventy-four Agencies to 
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a very limited number. This course cer. 
tainly has an appearance of economy, but as 
it contemplates the removal of many Indians 
to a few large reservations, and the sale of 
their lands, it may easily lead to great in- 


justice unless carried out with more right- 


eousness than has usually marked such 
transactions between the government and 
the Indians. Moreover, an Agent cannot 
supervise the wants of thousands of Indians, 
the schools needed for them, and the em. 
ployees to care for their varied interests, 
and while consolidation of Agencies may be 
cheap for the government, if carried too far 
it will be very liable to be costly to the best 
welfare of the Indians. 

At last, however, a Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs has learned that an Indian is 
not a white man, and that it takes genera- 
tions to instil into him habits of acquiring 


'and holding property. It is delightful to ob- 


serve that the Commissioner sees clearly that 
in allotting land to the Indian he must have 
an inalienable title for twenty-five years, 
We think it should be made inalienable for- 
ever except to an Indian. This is his only 
safety from the wretched greed of the white 
man. We are glad also that one public 
man has learned that to the best Indians as 
a class, citizenship confers only the barren 
right to vote, while it lays them open to 
be despoiled of property by white men 
under color of law. Indians, as a rule, 
should not become citizens yet for some 


| generations—not until they can speak Eng- 


lish perfectly, and become able to defend 
their rights against the whites. 

The report shows that in Michigan, Kan- 
sas, &c., the most intelligent Indians who 
bave become citizens, have become vic- 
tims to extortionate and unjust practices, 
by which they were basely stripped of their 
property and left paupers, to be again sent 
down into the Indian Territory to be Indians 
once more under the care of the govern- 
ment. 

Then follows a recommendation which 
bas our entire reprobation. It is that 3,000 
young and able-bodied Indian men be en- 
listed in a special corps of the army, and 
used for keeping the restless Indians under 
control. If it had been a plan to extend 
the present employment of Indians as 4 
mounted civil police, we should have re- 
garded it with favor, while on the other 
band the enlistment of 3,000 Indians to 
lie in camp under ordinary army regula- 
tions would be a great source of demoraliza- 
tion and injury. 

The outbreak of the Bannocks is clearly 
traced to the supply of insufficient funds for 
their support, by Congress. The rapid ex- 
tension of white settlement destroyed the 
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game, and no appropriations were made to| 
subsist them while settling down to the slow | 
process of learning self-support by farming. | 
Irritated by bearing of the Nez Perces war, 

and by what they considered bad faith in| 
issuing scant rations (all that the appropria- 
tions allowed), at last a Bannock under the 
influence of whisky started out from the| 
Agency and shot two unoffending team- 
sters. The Indian was arrested by the| 
Agent peaceably. But another Indian shot| 
and killed the Agency butcher; troops were | 
called for to protect the Agency ; the mur. | 
derer was arrested sixty miles from the| 
Agency, tried and hung. The troops then| 
surrounded the Bannocks and took their 
arms and ponies, getting only the poorest of 
them, and those chiefly which belonged to 
the most peaceable. This irritated them | 
more. The arms and ponies were at length | 
restored, and the troops left, except one| 
officer and twenty-five men. 

In the Sixth month, the Bannocks de-| 
serted their Agency and began depredations | 
at Camas Prairie, about 160 miles away. 
They were pursued by troops, but obtained 
supplies of arms and ammunition, &c., in ex- 
change for ponies, from whites, and were not 
crushed till Eighth month, the last fight oc- 
curring as late as Ninth month, when a de- 
tachment of infantry and Crow Indian allies 
attacked a Bannock camp on Clark’s Fork, 
“the troops killi 
mostly stolenAmericans—and all the squaws 
and children,” says an official dispatch, 
which adds, ‘‘ one non-commissioned officer, 
one citizen and one Crow killed, and one 
soldier wounded. Ploqua, Bannock chief, 
among the wounded.” 

The raid of the northern Cheyennes| 
under their chief, Dull Knife, is traced 
to their discontent with their removal 
from Dakota; with the issue of rations! 
to heads of families instead of allowing} 
the chiefs to have the lion’s share; and to| 
their desire to return to their old haunts. | 
It is proved that they had the lawful allow- 





ance of rations taking the whole time of 
their stay. For atime they had no rations) 
but beef, because of delays in transporting | 
supplies, but then the beef ration was in- 

creased proportionately. Possibly, too, the 
very sickly season had some influence in in- 
ducing them to leave for their old home. They 
killed about forty white men, women and cbil- 
dren, and admit a loss of fifteen men them- 
selves. Those taken prisoners will be dis- 
armed and dismounted, and the leading men 
confined as prisoners. 

Education, including industrial training, 
is relied on by the Commissioner for the 
permanent work of civilization. With all 
persons of experience on the subject, he 
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advocates boarding-schools, with farms and 
| workshops attached, where drill in home- 
life and manners, in English speaking and 
book knowledge, shall go hand in hand with 
instruction in useful work for both sexes. 


| There are 30,000 Indian children of school 


age outside the five civilized tribes of the 
Indian Territory. At present there are 
|accommodations for only 2,009 of these at 
Agency boarding schools, and for 4 ,682 at 
| day schools —‘‘ those expensive make. shifts 
| for educational appliances among Indians”— 

making a total accommodation for only 6,691 
Indian children as yet. The Commissioner 
urges an appropriation of not less than 


| $200,000 for the opening of new schools and 


the maintenance of those already established. 
Also that the number of instructors in farm- 
ing, &c., should be increased, it hav- 


|ing been foolishly cut down by a clause in 


the appropriation bills for the last 
| years. 

A revision of laws relating to Indians, and 
the establishment of legal marriage among 
| them, are advocated, so that the polygamy 
now practiced should be forbidden under en- 
forced penalties. This is an excellent sug- 
gestion. 

A long account of the great difficulties in 
settling the Ogallala and Brulé Sioux, fol- 
lows, which cannot but elicit sympathy from 
the reader for those charged with the man- 
agement of Indian A ffairs. 

The condition of the Nez Perces prisoners 
lately kept by the military at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, where they contracted the 
malarial disease which proved fatal to so 
many while there, and upon their arrival in 
the Territory whither they were sent, is 
next detailed. We are pleased to observe 
that the Commissioner strongly objects to 
any more northern tribes being moved 
down into the Territory, because of the 
great fatality attending it. The loss will, 
we believe, be found to average 20 per cent. 
of those so removed within the first three 
years, it being often much greater. 

With all the friends of the Indian, the 
Commissioner makes a plea for maintaining 
the Indian Territory intact for the use of 
the Indians, and against all attempts to give 
it a territorial government such as_ is 
usually conferred upon U. S. Territories, as 
the immediate effect of this would be to give 
all citizens of the United States rights 
within its limits, and to establish a territo- 
rial legislature through which railroad 
grants and other measures would be carried 
so as to ruin the last spot reserved for so 
many of this people. 

The report next advocates the removal of 
the Indians of Colorado and Arizona to the 
Indian Territory. As they live upon the 


few 
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same latitude, he believes such removal 
eould be made without the loss of life which 
it entails upon more northern Indians, and 
would give them permanent homes. 

An Indian Police bas been tried at twen- 
ty-two Agencies, and the experiment is said 
to have proved “entirely satisfactory ’ so 
far as tried. The Commissioner asks to be 
allowed to give more liberal pay, at his dis- 
cretion, than the law now permits, and that 
the police shall be supplemented by a proper 
code of laws. Taken as a whole, we regard 
the condition of Indian matters for the last 
ten years as one of steady progress. 


- 


PRODUCTS AND PROSPECTS OF MODERN 
PALESTINE. 
BY JOSEPH G. WILLSON. 

The exports of modern Palestine are chiefly 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, grapes, wine, 
wool, hides, soap, tobacco, bones, rags, olive- 
wood ware, mother-of-pear], beads and cross- 
es, wheat, barley, and grain of various kinds. 
called, generically, corn. At Jerusalem, 
Gaza, Jaffa, Nablus, Acre, and other promi- 
nent places, there are business firms, com- 
mission men, who are employed in shipping 
corn to Europe, chiefly to Marseilles. Hides 


are exported to France, Greece, and Italy ; 
tobacco to Egypt, and to England. Soap is 


exported largely to Egypt, and, to some ex- 
tent, to the United States. The ash-heaps, 
prominent features adjacent to Nablus and 
to Jerusalem, are the débris of the soap fac- 
tories of former and more prosperous eras. 
Among the possible exports under an im. 
proved state of agriculture and of govern- 
ment, are cotton, indigo, sugar, and coffee. 
The Jordan valley bas a climate almost 
tropical. All these products bave been 
grown there at former periods. Near Jeri- 
cho are now the ruins of sugar-mills, of the 
era of the Crusades, and the profits of the 
eulture were very large. The gardens of 
Jericho yielded a revenue of £5,000 sterling 
annually to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, during the era of the Crusades. 

The palm-groves of Jericho, in the days 
of Herod the Great, were three miles broad 
and eight miles long, interspersed with gar- 
dens of balsam so fragrant that the forest 
was scented with them, and so valuable 
that, a few years later, no richer present 
could be made by Antony to Cleopatra. 

The entire Jordan valley may be irrigated, 
not only by the mountain streams, but by 
the Jordan River; and the land awaiting 
reclamation, and the resources now unde- 
veloped, are scarcely inferior to those of the 
valley of the Nile. I have examined the 
Jordan valley, in company with a gentle- 
man of practical experience, from Nevada, 
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with special reference to irrigation from the 
Jordan itself, and am covinced that the pro. 
ject is feasible. In ancient times, there wag 
a very perfect system of irrigation, by means 
of canals and aqueducts from the mountain 
springs, remains of which still exist, built at 
great expense, under ledges, through moun. 
tain ranges, and around rocky cliffs, and 
showing a considerable degree of engineering 
skill. Give to these plains and deserts, on 
either side of the Jordan, water, and they 
are transformed into gardens. The capa- 
bilities are great, because the supply of 
water is abundant, and every acre of land 
can be reached by irrigating canals. 

The valley of the Jordan, and basin of 
the Dead Sea, is geologically one of the 
most interesting on the earth’s surface, and 
it is the key to the whole geology of the dis. 
trict. Palestine is a mass of mountains ris- 
ing from the sea-coast on the west, and from 
the desert on the east, cut asunder by the 
valley of the Jordan from north to 
south, and by the plain of Esdraelon from 
east to west; so that, in a limited area of 
territory, we find a great variety of climate 
and of products. 

There are four plainly marked belts, or 
tracts of country, in Palestine, running from 
north to south ; the maritime plain, the cen- 
tral mountain range, the broad Jordan val- 
ley, and the eastern table land,—Bashan, 
and the land of Moab. The central range 
of mountains is intersected by the plain of 
Esdraelon extending from the Mediterranean 
to the Jordan. The northern portion of the 
range of mountains is called the “the bills 
of Galilee,” and the central portion “ the 
hills of Samaria.” The maritime plain is an 
immense wheat-field, capable of producing 
wheat, rye, barley, and grain of various 
kinds. One of my friends has purchased a 
farm of five thousand acres, at Gaza, and be 
regards it as a good investment. The 
mountain range is fruitful of the olive, the 
fig, and the vine, and with proper culture is 
exceedingly productive. Over all this land 
are flocks and herds of sheep, goats, cattle, 
and horses ; and in the valleys between the 
mountains are patches of arable land, where 
are grown wheat, rye, barley, and vegeta- 
bles and fruits. At Gaza, there is a fair 
variety of the apple ; and ator near Damas- 
cus, the apple and the apricot attain tos 
considerable degree of perfection. 

There are immense tracts of country now 
lying waste, capable of the highest degree 
of cultivation, sufficient, if restored, and pro- 
tected by a strong government, for the sup- 
port in comfort, and even in luxury, of 4 
population equal to the most extravagant 
pictures drawn by the historian Josephus, 
when his object in writing seems to have 
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been to enbance the importance of his coun- 
try in the estimation of the Greek-speaking 
people for whom he wrote. Whether his) 
figures are correct or not, I am convinced | 
that they are not beyond the bounds of pos- | 
sibility or of probability. 

The vast number and extent and massive- | 
ness of the ruins of deserted cities, each on | 
its mountain height, and on the borders of | 
the sea, and in the Jordan valley, and on 
the trans-Jordanic plains, not fragments of | 
stones only, but solid walls, columns, capi-| 
tals, fountains, cisterns, acqueducts, and even 
streets and houses and temples, afford evi-' 
dence of what the country once was, and of 
what it may again become, under the foster- 
ing care of good government, a secure land | 
tenure, and equitable laws. It not only 
may, but it did, sustain tenfold its present | 
population. It was prosperous and popu- 
lous in the days of Solomon, of the Persian | 
rule, of Herod the Great, of the Romans ;' 
and comparatively so in the days of the 
Crusaders. 

We may not judge of the capabilities of 
the land by its present depressed condition. 
It is a country of ruins beyond any other 
country on the face of the globe, and all over 
its surface is written one word,—desolation. 

It is a treeless, limestone region ; and yet 
it once was a land of gardens and forests, of 
fig-trees, of olive groves, and of vineyards. 

The nations of the earth need the products 
of these lands. The world is waiting for 
the hour and for the man,—for the man who 
shall call these dead industries into life, and 
make the resources of this ancient land, cele- | 
brated in story and in song, tributary and 
subservient to the wants and needs of the 
world’s advancing civilization. 

Two lines of steamers touch regularly at 
Joppa,—the French and the Austrian —and | 
at other points on the Syrian coast; be- 
sides occasional ships, Italian, Turkish, Ro- | 
man, and British. Sailing vessels are sent 
for, also, to receive special cargoes of pro- 
ducts collected together by the shipping) 
merchants. The only carriage road is that| 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Travel and trans- 
port are by camel and donkey paths, over| 
mountain ranges, through deep defiles, across | 
vineyards, olive groves and wheat-fields. | 
Fences are of stone. There are no hotels 
except at Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Haifa.—| 
[U. S. Consulate, Jerusalem. }—Sunday- 
School Times. | 

cipcananee 


AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF ALCOHOL. 


A venerable correspondent of eighty years | 
writes us from Illinois as follows: 
“ Fifty-five years ago the writer of this | 
was a resident of West Virginia, and one! 


to whisky. 


‘under it. 
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morning four of us, young men, started to 
walk some two miles on a new-made turn- 
pike ; and on the way two of my friends got 
to talking about their personal strength. 
Each one thought himself the strongest, 
and in order to try we stepped out to the 
side of the road, where there were plenty of 
rocks of all sizes. One was selected that 
after trying neither one could lift. I then 
tried myself and raised it quite easily on to 
my knees. We then went on to the camp 
of the turnpikers. There we were treated 
I drank some (but I think quite 
moderately), and on going back, as I be- 
lieved myself so much stronger for the 


| whisky, I thought I would step out and lift 


it again, and perhaps toss it off a rod or two, 
but my surprise was great when I[ found I 
could not raise it enough to let daylight 
It set me to thinking, and I 
thought that whisky was a lie; that its use 
gave weakness instead of strength. And 
although I had a good and growing appetite 
for it, I joined a temperance society the first 
opportunity, and since that I bave not 
pulled the cork out of a bottle of spirits of any 
kind, and I am quite certain if I bad con- 
tinued to drink spirits I should not have 
attained the age of eighty years, as I have 
already done. 

‘My advice to young men is, if you want 
to be strong in body and mind, happy in 
this world and the next, use neither whisky 
nor tobacev.”— National Temperance Advo- 
cate. 


-. — 


WHAT CAN LITTLE HANDS DO? 


Oh, what can little hands do 

To please the King of heaven ? 
The little hand some work may try 
To help the poor in misery ; 

Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh, what can little lips do 
To please the King of heaven? 
The little lips can praise and pray, 
And gentle words of kindness say ; 
Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh, what can little eyes do 
To please the King of heaven ? 
The little eyes can upward look, 
Can learn to read God’s holy book ; 
Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh, what can little hearts do 
To please the King of heaven ? 

The hearts, if God His Spirit send, 

Can love and trust the children’s Friend ; 
Such grace to mine be given. 


Though smal] is all that we can do 
To please the King of heaven, 
When hearts and hands and lips unite 
To serve the Saviour with delight, 
They are most precious in His sight ; 
Such grace to mine be given. 
— Bible Record. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FoREAGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the oth inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament met by special sum- 
mons on the Sth inst. The royal speech, read by com. 
mission, announced the sending of a military expedi- 
tion into the territory of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
the session having been calied expressly to make this 
communication, as required by law. It proposed that 
after deliberation on this subject, and after a suitable 
recess, Parliament should proceed to consider the va- 
tious measures which will then be laid before it. This 
is supposed to indicate that the present session will be 
short. The Liberal leaders in both Houses declared 
that however unnecessary the war may have been, 
their party does not intend to embarrass the govern- 
ment in its prosecution by opposing the granting of 
supplies. Gladstone expressed the hope that more tn- 
formation would be given to the House of Commons 
before a vote of credit was asked. The address in re- 
ply was adopted by both Houses without a division, 

On the gth, an identical resolution was moved by 
the government in both Houses, consenting that the 
revenues of India shall be applied to defray the ex- 
penses of the war. They cannot be so used without 
such consent. Lord Cranbrook, Secretary of State 
for India, in moving this resolution in the House of 
Lords, said that there was not room for both England 
and Russia in Afghanistan. The Ameer’s letter he de- 
clared no answer to England’s ultimatum, but a mere 
evasion. England must be paramount in Afghanistan, 
which must be a friendly janitor to the doors of India, 
or England must hcld the key herself. 

In both Houses resolutions disapproving the course 
of the government respecting Afghanistan were pre- 
sented by Liberal members, and led to some debate, 
which in both cases was adjourned to next day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the 
House of Commons on the gth that the Russian Am- 
bassador had informed the government that the Rus- 
sian Envoy had left Afghanistan, and from other 
sources he learned that the Envoy had returned to Rus- 
sia. 

The West of England and South Wales District 
Bank suspended on the 7th, owing to a persistent drain 
upon its deposits for several days, caused by adverse 
rumors previously circulated. The Directors assert 
that the books show the bank to be sulvent, and they 
hope to reconstruct it. It had forty-two branches. Its 


negotiable in London, the Bank of England refuse. to 
advance on them. The shareholders number over 
2,000, chiefly persons of small means, and their liabil- 
ity is unlimited. The failure is attributed to the long- 
prevailing business depression in South Wales. 
GERMANY.—The Emperor has so far recovered from 
the injuries inflicted in the attempt to assassinate him, 


as to have returned to Berlin on the 5th inst., where | 


he was enthusiastically received by the people. De- 
crees were promulgated, announcing that the Emperor 
resumed the government, and thanking the Crown 
Prince for his faithful performance of the functions of 
Regent. 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN.—The British column 


advancing through the Peiwar Pass completely defeat- 
ed the opposing Afghan force on the 2d inst., and cap- 


tured their position. This victory, it is said, detaches | 
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30,000 non-orthodox Mussulmans from the Ameer’s 
authority, and it was reported that they were already 
sending levies into the British camp. It is reported 
that the Ameer’s family have taken refuge in Russian 
Turkistan. 


A dispatch of the 7th from Lahore says that the re. 
ply of the Ameer of Afghanistan to the Viceroy’s ulti- 
matum had been received by the Indian government. 
It was dated the 19th ult., but as it did not reach Dak. 
ka until the 30th, it is supposed to have been rewritten 
after the capture of Fort Alimusjid. The Ameer, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the ultimatum, criticises 
the professed friendly intentions of the British govern. 
ment, and alludes to its action in the past, especially 
its intercession in behalf of Yakoob Khan, (his son, 
who bad incurred his displeasure, and been imprison- 
ed), as contradictory of such intentions. He explains 
that his refusal to receive the English mission was not 
intended to be hostile, but arose from a fear of the loss 
of his independence—a fear strengthened by the allu- 
sion to protection being given to the Khyberes who 
had escorted the mission. He declares that no enmity 
exists between the two governments ; that he desires to 
resume the former friendly relations ; and that he will 
not resist the visit of a small femporary mission. 


TurkKeY.—It is said that Austria and the Porte have 
arranged that the Austrian troops shall not occupy 
Novi Bazar this winter, but may do so when necessity 
arises. The Turkish troops now there are to remain. 
The Sultan’s sovereignty and the Turkish adminisira- 
tion will be recognized. A complete understanding 
depends on a settlement of details relating to the last 
point. 

The Porte has announced its readiness to discuss a 
definitive treaty of peace with Russia, whose attitude 
appears to be conciliatory. The Russians have notified 
the foreign Consuls that they are about to evacuate 
Kustendje, on the Black Sea, in Bulgaria. 

The Ministry has been changed, Safvet Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, and his colleagues being dismissed. The 
new Grand Vizier, Kheireddin Pasha, a Circassian by 
birth, formerly held a similar position in Tunis, but is 
not experienced in Turkish affairs. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Karatheodori Pasha, who was the 
chief Turkish Envoy at the Berlin Conference, is a 
Greek, as is also Sawas Pasha, Minister of Public 
Works. The decree appointing the new Ministers re- 
commended that they strive to carry out the projected 
reforms to repair the evils of the late war, which re- 
forms, it said, will soon be promulgated. 

ConGrEss.—Among the bills introduced in the Sen- 
ate are the following :—To authorize the issue of cer- 
tificates of deposit of $10 or multiples thereof, bear- 


| ing interest at 3.65 per cent., and convertible within a 
| year into 4 per cent, bonds; authorizing the Secretary 


aes | of the Treasury, in redeeming legal tender notes under 
liabilities are stated at $17,500,000, and tts assets at | = Ae 


the same amount; but as they consist of local bills not | 


the Resumption Act, to pay 75 per cent. in gold coin, 
and 25 per cent. in standard silver dollars; and one 


| providing for the exchange of subsidiary silver coin 


for trade dollars, and the recoinage of the latter into 


| subsidiary coin, the coinage of trade dollars being dis- 


| continued. 





The House has passed four of the general appro- 
|priation bills—the Military Academy, Fortification, 
Consular and Diplomatic, and Naval. Several bills 
| have been introduced, and a join: resolution requesting 
the President to give notice to the German government 
| that the treaty of 1868 will be terminated at the end of 
|twelve months. This is on account of a clause, under 
| which Germans naturalized as American citizens, re- 
turning to Germany, and remaining two years, are re- 
garded as having renounced their naturalization. A 
| select committee of seven Senators and nine Repre- 
| sentatives has been appointed to inquire into the means 
of preventing yellow fever and cholera. 
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